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ABSTRACT 

This collecti-on of abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providing information ^n recent doctoral dissertations. The 11 
titles deal with the follcwV^ topics: (1) the relation between 
classroom co^unication -ai»d ' teacher personality: (2| a survey of 
speech ptoqramfe~ln Texas commtinity colleqes; (3.) Improving student 
responses by traininq teachers in questioni^^g, Strategies; (M) the 
impact pf rne-torical criticism on selected basic textbooks in speech 
communijcation : (5) a descriptive comparison of teacher questions; (6) 
the relations between teacher comiiunication style, trait and state 
coniiunication apprehensioi), and teacher ef fejrtjveness; (7) 
pupil-teacher interaction /in cooperative d^ecision-making activities; 
(8) using interaction analysis to achieve verbal control of teaching 
styles in elementary physical education'^ (9| the verbal influence of - 
the kindergarten teacher in the coeducatioJeLl classroom; (10) a, 
coiiparison of male/female elementary physical education teachers* 
verbal and nonverbal interatib^i; (11) and actual versus ideal 
instructional time of speech communication activities in the 
elementary school, (PI) 
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Aniburgey, Betty Sma there 

VERBAL ^REACTIONS IN ClXsSROOM EN- 
VIRONMENTS CREATED BY TEACHERS 
WHO SCORf HIGH ON THE CO SCALE 
OF XHE OPI AND TEACHERS WHO SCORE 
LOW ON THE CO SCALE OF THE OPI 

Anderson, Johnny TRenardo 

A SURVEY OF SPEECH PROGRAMS IN THE 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 



Beary, Jatiet Louise 



IMPRO>^tNG §TUDENT RESPONS45 PATTERNS 
THEOtJGH TEACHER TRAINIfJG IN QUEST- 
tp^lKG STRATEGIES 

jtarmlchael, Mary«rMargaret 

A DESCRIPTIVE(^TUDY OF THE IMPACT 
OF RHETORICAL jjailTICISM ON SELECTED 
BASIC TErtOOKS IN SPEECH COMMUNI- 
CATION y'^' r 



Lewis,' Knthorlne Ann 

THE EFFECT OF TNTERAGTTON ANALYSIS ON 
ACHIEVING VERBAL CONTROL *^()F TEACHING 
STYLES TN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



McNeils, Joanne Smith 

AN ANALYSIS OF r>lE VERBAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER IN THE CO- 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSROOM 



Twa, Hughie Ian 

A COMPARlSbN OF MALE AND FEMALE PHYSICAL/ 
EDUCATION TEACHERS' VERBAL AND NONVERBAL 
INTE^CTION AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LEVEL . ' 

Vander Kooi, Daryl Jay - 

ACTUAL AND IDEAL. INSTRUCTIONAL TIME OF 
SPEECH COMMUNICATION ACTIVITIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Galioway, Elizabeth Anne 

A t<E5CRlPTlVE COMPARISON OF TEAQIER 
QtJESTlONS 



KnutsQti, Patricia .Kearney 

RELATIONSHiPS AMONG TEACHER COMMUNI- 
CATION STYLE, TRAIT AND STATE 
c6mMUNICATI0N APPREHENSION, AND 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 

Lassiter, Martha Hughes . 

AN EXAMINATION OF FOURTH AND FIFTH- 
• GRADE PUPIL-'TEACHER ' INTERACTION FOR. 
COOPERATIVE DEQIS ION-MAKING ACTIVITIES 
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VFRHAt IUA( HONS IN ( I \SMUH)M I NMHONMI N 1 S 
CREATED in ll Al lltKS NMIO S( OHK MU.H ON IIIK CO 

scAu: OF iiiK on and ivai mfks who s(ohf u)\v on 

\lAr. CO SCAl,K of I IIF/OIM Oidrr No 8011109 

AMBimcitY. Hi m Smaiiiijis. I d !) ilnnrntfy of Kmnn Ky, 146pp 
Direcioi: Dr William IVicn. niauman 

This nudy was undcitakcn lo dcicrminc if ihcic was a diflcioncc in 
verbtl rcictions in cUssimmi cimroAinciili cr<^aied by Icachci^ who scored 
high on th6 Complexity Senile (Co Si olr) of ihe Omnibus Prrwnattty 
Inventor) (OrO^ud teachers who scored low on the ( omplcxity Sctlc(C© 
Scale) otlht'Orfwibus Prnonahry InvnUor}'(Ori). l arlicr st^jdicshid 
identified Ihc need for fuithcr study of the characteristics attributed lo High 

Co scorers and I ow Co uorers through obscrsatioii and c\aluatiOii in the 
cUssroom in order to define teachers beha\ ion winch could he asstxiated 
e(Tccti\ c and noiiclTectivc teachen 
The ( o Settle of the OPI measuies tolentnce of ambiguity and 
preference foi complexity 11ns t^st was administerod to a group of 
Freshmen FUglwh instmctoisat the L'niveisity of Kentucky Su instructors 
sconng in the upper one third of the Co Scair s^lM^ six mstructnis scorfhg in 
ihc lower one third of the Co Scnfr were selec ted for the study, as indicated 
by the scoro range m the OFl Manual F^ich of their classes was observed 
for iwo weeks at the beginnmg of the seniesici and two weeks at the middle 
of ihc semcstei Obsei\ers use Mork's Vfrbal Reaction Bcfuixior l og 

as the obsoi valion nisirurnent Fhe VRIU had nine sublevels 
(CognitiNe I evels I. II. III. Skill I cvels I. II. 111. and Affective I cvels I. II. 
ind III) which allowed nine rfnnor hypotheses to be stated as well as the 
major hypothesis 

^ The mam effect null hypothesis was stated: Woy n^ere is no diflferencc 
.in verbal reactions in classroom environments created by teachers wi^o score 
high ort the Co Scale of the DPI and teachers who score low on the Co 
Sca/fodhc OPI 

Dila were analyzed using a throe factor anal^5i*-of vanancxr from a 
repeated measure'design Complexil^rafifhtTgroupirig factor Tlic 
complexity factor had a high level and a low level ^fime and person were 
ihc repeated factors The time factor had an early semester time and ^ 
midtlte semester imie The person factor had a teat her factor and a pupil 
factor. Nine analyses were perfomied The dependent variables were the 
nine levels of Mork's Verbul Reaction Behtmor Log. Of the nine minor 
hypotheses, seven were rejected These were at Cognitive Levels I. II. Ill, 
Skills Levels II. III. and Affective L<jvels I and II The main effect null 
|)ypothe$is wxs therefore also rejected J)^ 

This study indicated that highGo scorers maintained more verbal 
responses in tho higher levels oj^ognition and had more verbal responses in 
the higher skilli levels High Co scorers also gave more positive 
reinforcement bnd more personal involvement 

The procesies exemplified by high complexity teachers were those which 
taba believed .^ould be ei\coiiraged This study reflected the possibility of 
translating the characteristics of high complexity teac)iers into teacher • 
bahaviors which would allow polential teachers to be trained in those treas 
of interaction O^hich would facilitate higher levels of instruction. I^was 
recommended that f\jrther studies bvundertaken to detenninc other 
c^iaracteristics which would allow teachers to maintain student learning at 
these higher levels. It was suggested that teacher training programs could 
benefit from the use of instruments and theim|;51ementation of training 
programs which could identify traits that allow teachers to function at these 
higher levels. It was recommended that further studies be undertaken In the 
area of nonverbal reactions in the classroom. . ^ 
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A SI RVKV i)\ SIM l ( II rK(>(;RAMS IN IMF PCni K ^ 
CX)MMI:NIIY (C)LI K.US IN IIU SlAlb C)l IFXAS 

Ordri No 8012859 

ANl>frRS<.)N. JoiiNNN RiNAmx> \ \\^ Nonh I e Suue ( fntYerM(y\ \919 

n6pp 

This study is a sui vcy of public cDmniumty college speec h programs in 
Texas An inNcstrgatioii (if the lueMtiiie jeve.ileii that onl> ihirc snmlar 
studies had been made nnu eiiiuig lexas junioi >:()lleges 

A quesliomiaire mqunmg into the i)\eu!l spea h pu)gram. tlie couise 
offerings, the faculty, the fuiidamentals co^jri;e. extiacuinailar activities, 
ncfn credit cxiuises. content chaiactenstu s of speech courses, and atteiidance 
-policies was sent to the speech dnVctors of t^ie sixty finir pubhc 
oonimumty/junmr colleges in Texas Replies wcie icceived frcin forty ihree 
schools, foiiy two ()f whuh lepciiicd having speec h iiflenngs iil their college 
curricula ^ 

Qiapter One explains the puijnises and ptoblen^ of the study, presents 
dcfimuotis of kc) lernib. and bUicb llic significance of llic study to iht field 

Chapter I wii leviews previous studies and related literature:, and 
Chapter Three gives a desinption oHhc questionnaire, the prcx edures for 
data collectmn. and the puvedurps for ciita analysis, followed by a 
quesuon by question tabulation of thecoune offerings and content, faculty 
information, extracumcular acuvities. and attendance policies m the speech 
dcparunems of the public community colleges 

Chapter Vovii concludes the study by reviewmg.the cunent status of 
public community college speech pri)g^ms in Texas and making 
re<?«mmcndat)ons for the improvenient of these speech programs 



IMPROVING STUDENT RESPONSE PATTERNS THROUGH 
TEACHER TRAINING IN QUESTIONING STRATEGIES 

Order No. 8001 «M 

BEARY. Janet Louise. Ph.D. The Ohio State University. 
3e7|H>. Advisor: Professor Roger T. Cunningham 

The general intent of this Investigation was to design an 
ppen-endod and flexible Inscrvice program that would enable 
teachers to change their verbal behavior Tho purpose was 
two fold. First, tho Investigation was to dotormlno whether 

(1) Inservlce training In Watt-tjmc plus self-assessment, (2) In- 
service training In walt-tlme and probing plus self-assedsment. 
(3) Inaervlcc training In walt-tlme and probing plus Inveatigator 
feedt>ack. and (4) InserVlce training In walt-tlme and pfohlng 
plua aelf-assessmcnt and investigator feedback would l>e effec- 
tive In helping teachers Improve their questioning t)ehavtor» 
Second, evidence was sought to support the theory tliat an In- 
/ fltructlonai methodology designed to effect change In^the vertNil 
behavior of inservlce teachers would facilitate student crUi^l 
thinking as reflected by response patterns. * 

Tapes and t,i«inscrlpts made prior to and followlng.,8even 
and one-half hours of In^orvice training were used to gather 
data on the teachers' questioning l>ehavlor and students' re- 
sponse patterns. Ten Judges were trained by the Investigator 
concurrent With the experiment. At the end of their training 
they were able to Identify and record valid arid reliable datij, 
from the classroom tapes and transcripts, 

The sample used In this Investigation was composed of 
twenty -five teachers randomly selected from a total at forty- 
aeven» All teachers worked In either an urban o^ suburtwn 
school In Frankllr^County. Ohio. The twenty -five teachera were\^ 
randomly assigned to five groups, one control group and four 
experimental groups. Each group hatl five member^. 

The independent variables In this investigation ropreaen^ed 
efforts to help the teachers improve their questioning behavior. 
Inservtce training, self-^assessment and Investigator feedback 
provided the core for these efforts* 
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A total of twenty on« toaettor -rf latod and ftftoi^n Htiuiont- 
related dopiindent varlableii w(*it) sf^loctod for analyNlN In thts 
Inyeatlgatton. i\ik\u scores woro computoct for oarh (oach«»r 
and atudtint variable from tho pre and post -t r«atm«n( tap<f and 
trmnacrlpt data. The protreatment, post-treatmiuit and' gain 
aoor«o were prepared for nonparamctrtc stattfltlcal analyafa. 
Three statistical techntquoB wore employed In the anal^^es: 
the Wllcoxon dlstrlbutlon-f roe rank num tent, the Wllcoxon dla- 
trlbutlon free signed rank tfst and Jonrkheiu e'H dtstrtbotlon- 
free.t^st for ordered alternatives. 

To dolor ml no whether or not Inst rifct Ion In watt -time and 
probtng resulted In a change 1n teacher verbal behavior, the 
Wllcoxon distrlbiitlon-frce rank sum test was employed. The 
•even varlabioB tested wore; (1) number of questions asked, 
(2) Interventions during discussions, (3) repetition of teacher 
questions, (4) repetition of student responses, (5) percentage 
of talk time, (6) mean watt -time, and (7) probing. All were 
statistically significant at the .050 alpha level. 

The Wllcoxon diatributlon<^free stgnvd rank test» alpha level 
.062, and group means were applied to determine the direction 
and magnitude of the change for each group .of teachers. 

The analysis of the three formVi of feedback (self-assess- • 
ment/ Investigator feedback and self-assessment plus Inves- 
tigator feedback) was performed using Jonckheere's dlstrt- 

Stlon-free test for ordered alternatives with a .050 assigned 
[rel of significance. No significant difference was found for 
any hypothesis used to lest tho Instruction-feedback treatment 
combinations. 

Fifteen student response variables were examined using the 
Wllcoxon dlstrtbutton-free rank sum teH. Six variables were 
found to be statistically significant at the alpha level of .050. 
These variables Included: (1) percentage of talk time, , (2) mean 
length of response, (3) number of failures to respond, (4) per- 
centage of accurate responses, (5) percentage of specific re- 
sponBcs, and (6) percentage of supported responses. 



A DESCRIPTIVE STODY OF THE IMPACT OF RHETORICAL 
CRfTiaSM ON SELECI ED BASIC TEXTBOOKS IK SPEECH 
COIVfMUNlCATlON Order No. 80062W 

Carmichaeju Mary Margaket, Ph D. The Florida State University, 1979. 
203pp. Major Professor: Thomas R. King 

Assuming rhetorical theory, rhetorical criticism, and the teaching of the 
basic course in speech communication tobc viuily inlcrrclaicd, this study 
addressed the question: What Impact, if any. has rhetorical criticismhad on 
the teaching of thei>asic course in speech communication, as this teachinf is 
represented by widely-used textbooks? In search of a partial answer, the , 
theoreiicaJ orientations both of critical studies reported in Dissertation 
Abstracts from 1959 through 1976 and of selected basic textbooks published 
between 1960 and 1977 were surveyed. Because of the close associaiiop 
between theoretical and philosophical orientations, the textbooks were 
tddltionalty categorized by philosophic perspeaive. Finally, the textbooks' 
fooinOtcdlsources were surveyed. If criticism wer^influencing the basif 
course^ t|\en critical studies could be expected to figure prominently amonf 
« iboinotet. and the textbooks' orientations could be expected to follow those 
in criticism. ^ 

Oddnumbered and even-pumbered issues of Dissertation Abstracfson 
alternate ycarj were surveyed, producing a sample of 1.860 abstracts. 204 of 
which were critical. Twenty textbooks were selected from the data of 
surveys of the first course by [>edmon and Frandson in 1963 and by Gibson 
ct al. in 1968. 1973, and 1978. An adaptation of Meyer H. Abiams* 
framework for distinguishing theories in literary criticism served to 
Gatetorize the theoretical orientations Qf both critical studies and textbooks, 
and Wilter R. Fisher's three sets of conuasting terms categorized the 
textbooks* philosophic perspectives. The textbdoks' footnotes were grouped 
into itvcn categories under speech communication and four under otfter 

The survey of critical studies repealed that 99 percent of the iunple prior 
to 1970 wera pragmatic, compared with 82 percent afterward. The $ur\e>t 
oTtaitbookidid not show this pattern. Tht two nonpragmatic books were 
published in the sixties. Already-existing philosophic perspectives gradually 
inaeaied Overall. 70 percent or 14 of the books showed a traditional 
philoiophic perspective, byt three of the five books published in the 
•avtntks were rated moderAisi; four of the five books published in the 
^ mties were rated scientific, although, tfverall. the books were halved 
Veen humanistic anc) ^entific perspmivei. 



Ninety two pcic cnt of the cntnal studie^brfoie 1970 dealt w»ih 
s|>eechcs. but only RO pcicrnt aftrfwai<^ In ccmtiast. the fcKMnotcd 
icfcirnreMn textbooks showed iinnbatcd ichamc on speeches lu'Ooflhe 
five biK)k5 puhhshcd in the seventies cited speeches inoic than any oiher 
sciufce, and four of tlieni cited speeches more than any othci source under * 
speech coinniunicaiion 

Finally . the survey of fcK)incitcs showed that oitly 8 of the 19 textbooks 
(one book had no foOtmites) nied even a single cnlical study, and in only 
on4r case did cnticisin conipnse as much as five |>ercent of the total % 
references Two of the books oiing at least one cruical study were published 
ui the seventies, indicating authors were not responding, either negatively or 
positively, to criticism's nonpragmatic trend. - 

Vht study's methods were not sufficienily sensitive to detect all influence 
from cntKisin Nevortlieless. the dau indicate that rhetorical cnticistn does 
DO( appear to have made a direa impaa on the basic course It any tune 
during the penod studied. 
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A DESCRIPIIVF. COMPARISON OF ITACHF.R QUF5TIONS 

Order No. 8005335 

Galloway. riiMHi-ni Annu. Pit 0 Cldrerjwnt Gwduote Sch0ol, 1979. 

196pp. i 

The gcsialt of a classroom environment includes such varied 
components as the hardware, software, students, teachers, aid^es, methods 
empfoyed and the interactions of the components on each other. Language 
is incorporated in all of the components directly (affecting the componenO 
of indirectly (effected by language). Therefore, the language utilized within 
a given classroom provides a thread through which other components may 
be described In this regard the discourse of the teachers, as the coordinatof 
of the classroom environment, is a natural focus of study and description of 
the cta^oom language environment. 

'Pmt purpose of this study is to describe the use of one aspect of the 
classrooni language environment, specifically the questioning behavior of 
the classroom teachers in regular andspecial education primary grade 
classrooms This study describes that portion of the teacher ulk embodied 
in the teacher's questions Nine primary grade level (kindergarten, first, 
grade, and second grade) classrooms were studied J£ach .grade level was 
represented by classroomj for the regular student, the aurally impaired 
student, and the visually impaired student Ilic dcscnptions of the 
questioning behavior of these nine teachers were based ort the system 
developed by bouglas Barnes, whose focus was the questioning beha\iof of 
teachers in the secondary classrooms The system categorizes teacher 
questions as; (1) factual questions (naming, infomiation)^ (2) reasoning 
questions (closed recalled, closed not recalled, open, and obscnapon)/^ 
(3) open questions, and (4) social questions (control, appeal, ana otl\er). To 
provide additional clarity to Barnes* system, categorical and sub cateioiical 
deAnitionsund descriptions' provided by Barnes hate been expander The ^ 
system was further supplemented with the mean length of the teacher 
questions. 

Each of the nine classrooms were audio taped during the first ^lass 
lassion of the day. The tapes were then transcribed for coding ana analysis. 
Descriptions of the teacher questioning behavior were made for each 
classroom, for each classification of classVoom. and for each grade level of 
classroom ^ / 

Conclusions suggest that the overalLt^MtnMf teacher qi^cstioning 
established by Barnes in the normal secondary classrooms was generally 
paralleled in both the normal and the special education primary grade 
classrooms These paralleled findings suggest a single, basic pattern of 
teacher questioning behavior regardless of the student population or the 
grade level of the classroom. Comparisons by category and by grade level 
indicate that a shorter sentence length was utilized by the special education 
teachers, and^xcept fo^ the open type questions the aurally impaired 
classroom teachers presented the shortest sentence length, pie spe^fik 
percentage usag« of categories of questions varied to some ^ tent by grade 
level and 5y classroom classification. 

Based on (he nine classrooms studied, the conclusions Suggest 
implications to the federal and state mandates for mainstreaming of special ■. 
education students. The criteria of resirictiveness may be described through 
the talk of the teacher in a specific classroom Based on the restrictiveness 
embodied in the questioning behavior of teachers, it is suggested that the 
aurally impaired student should mainstream af\er the first grade and the 
visually impaired^ludent during the primary grades. Teadier training for 
both regularaRfl Special education classroom teachers may be facilitated 
through thrron^ideration of these findings. . 
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HELAXlONSmPS AMON(i TEACHKH COMMllNirATION 
OTYLK/THAIT Am) STATK CX)MMirNlC avion Al>IMU: 
HKNS10N. AND TKACHER KFFKCTIVKNKSK 

Order No. B000198 



KNUTSON. Piitricta Koarney, Kd.D. 



Wbnt VlrKlnla Unlvrriilty, 



The eniptrlCiil im>dol tested In this study cxamliwd the ©f 
f«ct« of teacher style (ix^rcolvod by either teachers or fltudenta) 
on sludiuitH* af<t*rt tii (Dllct^f claHsrK. Thv uu)i\o\ alH*) poHlIrd • 
a mcdt;ittofial funclion for tcaclnMH' ami Htudrnl.s' trait and 
slate communtcatidii apprrlinifnoii. A sample of 96 ccdlrgo 
teacherH and their studeiity (n-MB4) arrosM vartoii.s dtHClphiies 
completed self-reixirt nieanureH of trait and state apprehen- 
sion, teachers' self perceptions and students* perceptions of 
th«ir teacher's style, and studonts self -re|H>rted affect In the 

Analyses Indicated that l<*ach<*rB* p<*rcoptlonB of their own 
comntunlcallon style failed tp nieanln^Jw^y predict students* 
perceptions of teacher style. Ojily students' |>erceptlons of 
teacher style were related to student affect; students Who per- 
ceived their teachers as hlj^hly versatile and responsive re- 
ported lower fears alxAit comniunlratlMK wltli Hie instructor In 
class, rej^rdless of their trait apprelien.slon levels. 



AN EXAMINATION OF FOURTH ANT) HFI II GRADE PUf*IL- 

t(;acher interaction for cooPFRAnvE decision- 
making >Cn VITIES Order No. 8004636 
LASSi-mi. Martha Hughes. Ed D Umversiry of Virginia, 1979. 209pp ' 

ThU study tddresses the question of ihc nature of decision making 
activities in the elementary school classroom To accomplish this study, an 
ifiquiiy is used lo explore bolh (l).lhe opportunities for decision-making 
activities by children, and (2) ihe dcdsionmakin^ctivities praa^d by 
childien in the elementarx school classroom. 

Quttbons salient to the study include: What is the function of teacher 
influence on student decision-making? and What is the fimaion of student 
awareness? | 

By observing each of two classrooms over six to eight weeks, information 
was collected about decision-making activities within the context of 
info^don about the classroom. Case stodies were written about each 
dassroom. The disclosure approach to educational criticism was utilized to 
study dedsion-making in the context of natuiUly occurring phenomena to 
interpret the obsecvations, and to appraise the classroom experience in light 
of what theorists and researchers have discovered about decision-making b 
the ekmenuuy school dassroogi. . 

Conclusions. The evidence collected from one of the classrooms 
indicates limited numbers and kinds of opportunities for decision -making 
activities. The limiutions seem to be congruent with the teacher's belieft 
and other practices. Teacher influence appears to be a significant factor. 
Student awareness of opportunities for decision-making is difficult to |t^|e 
in this setting. 

The evidence collected from the other classroom shows numerous and 
wide-ianfing opportunities for deci^on-making activities. Student decisioQ- 
makint appears to be an integral pan of the classroom experience. Tht 
wealth ofopportonities for studtyt decisionmaking seems to be congruent 
ffWtt the teacher's beliefs and other practices. 

Teacher influence appears td be a significant factor Student awareness 
of opportunities for decision-making appears to be a significant force and if 
precipitating factor in student decision-making in this classroom |rhere the 
opportunities are almost \2biquitous and where students use the 
oppominilies in a variety of ways. External factors seem to play an 
impoitant part in the overall picture of student decision making in both 
clttsrooms. / ^ 

Siin\ficantt of the study. The approach hak providccpcvidence for 
diioovering the number and kihd of opportunities for dedsion-making 
av^ilabie vdthin the context of life in two classrooms. A\dditionally. it has 
flidHtated some undersunding of classroom patterns and.the factors that 
iMv influence these patterns. (1) teacher influence, (2) studen't awareness, ^ 
ahd(3) factors external to the classfOQiii^ 
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This study was conducted to dctcmnnc if self coded feedback from 
Verbal Intc^actiun Caicgoiy Sysirni • Modified (VICS M). a modiflcation of 
Verbal Interaction Category System (Anndon and Hunter), would help 
physical cduaition students understand and control specific patterns of 
verbal behavior, specifically three of Muska M^^n's Spectrum of 
TeachingStylcs command, guided djscov^jj^JBLprobicni soKing The 
students were engaged in ihcir first clinical ^tp^ij^cc with children m a 
movement education cnvuonnicnL ^ 

Four hyi)Othescs were tested Instruction in and use of V|CS*M, uthe 
feedbackAlcvicc af\er teaching, will not significantly increase the occurrence 
of approjuiate verbal behaviors (A) regardless of the style being used, 
(B) when the style in use is command. (C) when the style in ifse is guided 
discovery, and (D) when the style in use is problem solving. 

Two intaa sections of PWFD 343, 1-lcmenlary School Physical 
Education, at Norlliern Illinois University, QcKalb. Illinois, were uught to 
use the three Spectrum styles and to use a snnple reaction log to evaluate 
the lessons each would teach and record on tape using a Sony T 66 tape 
recorder worn in a backpack during each teaching experience 

Each student was to teach at least su lessons, two of each style. The 
student selected a ten nnnutc segment that best represented the intended 
style, evaluated using the log. and returned the Mpe and evaluation to the 
course instructor who read llie log. listened, and responded in writing with 
the inslnictor's perceptions of the segment, retaining the taped segment for 
coding by raters Instmctor feedback was done for all studenu throughout 
the clinical experience, regardless of group membership, and was not 
considered part of the experimental ucatmenL 

Students were randt)mly assigned to Ucaiment groups, to the three ^ 
teaching groups, and to a teaching rotation with first, third, and fiflh graders 
for the ten weeks of teaching. The study design, a simple prctest-positesi 
design with conuol group (Campbell-and Stanley) provided dau collection 
four time's before intervention and four times after interverilion. 
Experimental intervention, afler the fourth lesson was ta^u^WTTSonsitted of 
instruction in the use of VICS M as feedback for the ucaiment group. The 
conUOl group continued to use the log 

Two raters, in agreement beyond .85 (Prick and Semmel formula) at the 
end of training, were randomly assigned tapes and used VICS M to score 
the le^^ segments. Scores from two lessons of the same style, one pretest 
and one posttest, were tallied and 132 data sets were submitted to analysis 
through analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) The data set for problem 
solving failed to meet the assumption of homogeneity of regression and an 
analysis of variance (ANOVi^) was utilized instead of ANCOVA. 

The four null hypotheses were not rejected at the predetermined, .05 
alpha level. Feedback from VICS-M was no more effective than was 
feeoWack from the log. An alpha value of .06 for Hypothesis A does seem to 
lend encouragement to the concept as a wKole A Pearson r of .95 for the 
preintervention and postintt^rvention scores used in Hypothesis A indicated 
that VICS-M did discriminate effectively befween the three styles. Intraclass 
correlation coefficients of rehability (Banko) showed that different raters 
would have evaluated much as these raters did. i e. some reliabilities high, 
others marginal The frequency (n = 70) and the case (mean = .98) with 
which these students taught commarid lessons and the infrequency 
(n r= 14) and the difficulty (mean * .23) they experienced teaching 
problem solving lessDns is congruent with findings in descriptive analytical 
studies of physical education classes that show command teaching to be 
noost prevalent. An unsubstantiated implication seems to be that time tould 
be spent more efficiently praaicing the less common and more difficult 
styles if student teachers are lo increase their effectiveness by broadening 
their range of teaching methodologies 
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llic pur|H)Sc uf this siudy was (o examine ihc kjDdcigaiicn tc^ichcr'i 
verbal inlcraciion wuh male and female studenu lo deieimme if the quiliiy 
or quintily of the icacher s micraolion was a fiinctjon of d^c sex of the 
uudenl Tlie siudy included. 16 kindcigartcii leathers. K4 male sigdenis. 
and 141 female siudenU Fach of the 16 kindergarten classes was observed 
for penods pf no less ihan'20 ininuics on iwo separate occasions t>urin| 
ihcse observations, the te;icher's vcihal micraciion willi the male and ihe 
female studenis vc-as coded using Hough's and l^lcs* 13 caiegory 
modiRcaDon of Handcrs' Sysiem of Inieractioii Analysis A recording sheet 
and matrix thai would allow for diflTereniiation beiwecn male and female 
Students' verbal responses and mtcracUon were developed to allow ihe 
investigator to use the Randers System with male and female subgrpups 
, As the obsen ed groups were noi Of equal si/e and the rano Of boys to 
gul^ varied from obscnaiion lo obscnation, w was necessaiy lo adjust the 
daU to ratios The data as collccied represented time the tc;4cher devoted to 
each category in the U catcgory system These daU were then reduced ipan 
averai^e percentage of lime the teacher devoted to e;ich caiegory pcjmale 
student and per female student 

The hypotheses for ihis study were siated in an alternate manner to 
faciliutethe reader's comprehension of the traaonent of ihe daia 

The first alternate hypothesis of this study was: The ratio denvcd by 
dividing the verbal interaction between the average male student and the 
teacher by the verbal interaction between the average female student and 
the teacher would not vary significantly from unity (1 00) 

The second alternate hypothesis of this study was: The ratio denved by 
di\iding the percenugeof lime per male student received indirect teacher 
verbal influence by the percentage of lime per female student received 
indirect teacher verbal influence would not vary from \yn\\j/ (1 00). and the 
imtio derived by dividing the percenugc 4)f time per male student received 
direct teacher verbal influence by the percenUge of time per female student 
received direct teacher verbal influence would not vary significantly from 
"^unity(100X , 

A Mest was used todctcnnine the significance of the raUo representing 
the percentage of tune each male student expcnenced inijirect and direct 
teacher verbalinflucnce divided by the percentage of time each female 
iludcnl experienced indirect and direct teacher verbal influence Identical 
procedures were employed to determine the significance of the ratio 
representing total teacher verbal influence with male and female students 
and total verbal intcraaion between the teacher and male and female 
Students. 

The two hypotheses were tested and rejected. 

The first hypothesis, which dealt with quantity of verbal interaction 
between the teacher and male and female students, was rejected bciause 
data showed 17% more verbal interaction between teachers and male 
students than between the same teacher and their female students |i(l5) = ' 
1264. p< 0 04) 

The second hypothesis, which* dealt with quality of verbal intcraaion 
between the teacher and male and female studenis. was rejected. The data 
showed the teachers used direct verbal influence 59% more willj male 

Studentt than those same teachers did with fcmala studenis (/(15) - 1150. p 
<0.05J. ItJ addition to using more direct influcniS. the teachers used 19% 
more indirect verbal influence with male students than those sjme teachers 
did with female students ^ 1.833. p < 0.09). 

The findings of this study showed male students talked to their teacher 
more than did femalgfltudcnts. had more toial verbal interaction with their 
teachers, and rcccivel more praise and criticism from t^icir teachers than 
did the female students. 
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Die puipose of this study wa.s to examine the verbal and nonverbal 
l>chaviOi of tcarhcis and then studenis in cU ninUaiy physical education 
This study was a dcscnptivc analytic study of what teachers and studenis are 
doing, veibally and nonvcibally. m clcmcntaiy physical education, llie 
interactiqji pattern of clcmcni;ir>' schwl physical education tr^uhers is 
relatively uiicxploicd 

The dependent variable in this study w;is the verbal and non verbaf 
communicatiori^ bet ween the students and their physiail education teacher 
as measured by the Rankin Intciactio'n Analysis System (RIAS) Two 
subject (indcpcn(\pjit) vanablcs were selected: (I) sex of the physical 
education teacher and(?) grade level. priniar>' (1 ^) or intenucdiate (4-6) 
llie RIAS is a research uh>I that is designed foi svsicmaiic obsci vation of 
the elementary physical education teaching pioccss 

Subjects involved m tins study were eight women phv^ical education 
leaches, eight men physical education teachers and llicir regular studenis 
from the ^/School Oistnct in f-ugcne. Oregon llie design was a two-factor 
repeated measures design which was analyzed staiisijcally by analysis of 
vanancc. and matnx analysis as descnbed by Randers (1970) 

There were four sigmficant differences found at the 05 level of 
significance lliere was two significant intcraclibiis involving sex of the 
teacher and grade level First, male teachers uuli/ed student praise more at 
the pnnlary level than at the intermediate level, whereas the female teachers 
utilized praise more at the intermediate level thih at ihe pnmary level The 
second inteiaciion involved non-response or confusion l>ie male teachers 
had a great deal more confusion at the primar> level than at the 
intermediate level, whereas ihe female teachers had slightly more copftision 
at the intermediate level llian al the pnmary level 

One significant grade level difference in\olvc;^l student frowning There 
was significantly mote student frowning m the intermediate level (grades 
4 6) than at the primai^ le\ei (grades 1 3) l-mally, there was a significant 
sex diflfeience in the non response or coi\fusion categor> lliis significance 
must be considered with caution because of the interaction in that category, 
but male tcacliers had a sigmficanily higher level of confusion than the * , 
female icachcrs. 

The pnmary intchiction pattern for male, female, pnmary and 
intermediate elementary physical educators was the l-7*-l'9> 1 pattern. Thit 
pattern indicates that the most frequently occuring interaction pattern in 
these classes was teacher talk, followed by student movement, teacher talk^ 
teacher^estures. and teacher ulk This interaction pattern accounted for 
approximately 45% of the total behaviors exhibited in these classy. 

The most striking find in this study is the remarkable similarity of 
^ teacher behavior at the pnmary and intermediate level It appears ftom 
these result that elementary physical education teachers teach primary and 
intermediate classes the same, at least within the limits of the ten behavion 
, described by the Rankin Interaction Analysis System. 
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The purpose of this study was to: (a) determine the dependency of the 
perceptions of actual instructional activities on the roles of teacher and 

"prindpal and (b) determine the dependency of the perceptions of ide«l 
iniiructional tin^e for each oftihe same speech communication activities oo 
the roles of teacher and pnncipal. 

The problem, was investigated by: (a) a review of literature related to 
the problem; (b) the develq>ment of a questionnaire; and (c) a ubulatkm. 
analysis, and comparison of the dau gathered The research was conducted 
in sixty- nine elementary schools *^hich were members of the Christian 

'Schools International. 
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The iT^jor conclusions of (he study indicated that: (a) teachers and 
prtndpals do not have a stereotyped or geneillired view of speech 
oommunlfauon aciiviue*: (b) teachers and principals did not consmentJy 
l^rec or consistently disagree on the actutJ and ideal aniount of 
inftnictional lime for ihe fifty three speech coiiununication aaiviiies; 
(c) tttchers and pnncipals generally indicated actual and ideal insiructkmal 
time in those categories of ' no tinie'' to ' less than 1/2 hour** per week fbf 
mmt speech communication activities; and (d) principals who do not teach 
demofmrated more significam differences from teachers in percepuont of 
aaiutl and ideal immicuonal tune than did principals who also teach * 

The m^or re^mmendations were: (a) additional research should be 
conducted to detemune the profitability and consistency of the design used 
in this research: (b) Christian Schools International should consider the 
devclopmem of units oc lesson^r some groups of speech conununication 
activities and workshops to inaease the perceived value of speech 
cofiununjcaiion acuviiics; and (c) teachers and principals should develop a 
greater awareness of the differences between experiential and instructional 
aciivibes, of the integration of instruction in speech communication and of 
the basis for their cumculum decision!^ 
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